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out of London, he refused, saying he would rather perish 'with his things*
if they must go. A portrait could be an occasion for poring over his furni-
ture and treasures, regardless of his sitter's time, the expenditure of his own,
or even the integrity of the picture.

Steer did little still-life painting, save for flower-pieces to fill up rainy
days in the country and one notable canvas, Windfalls* on a large scale,
which completely puzzled critics in the * Anonymous Exhibition* at the
Grosvenor Gallery in 1921. In the same collection was a ravishing models
portrait in a red jacket, the finest thing there, called Reverie and now in
Lord Blanesburgh's Collection.

Oil Technique
Steer's technical methods were simple and straightforward. His can-
vases were mosdy half-primed a near white, with a 'tooth* to them, from
Newman's. Later, he was more promiscuous, picking up bargains, odd
in size and character. 'Turps' and linseed oil were his staple medium,
with occasional poppy oil for quicker drying; hence there has been litde
cracking of his paint; one unfortunate instance of a portrait so affected
was due to repainting in a 'tacky9 condition. He was never, I think, se-
duced into using the fatal asphaltum, with its seductive initial depth and
lustre, to be paid for by a future of pigment never dry, slipping about and
cracking. It is strange that the tragedy of English painting in the eight-
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, whose painters sloshed happily with
1 the treacherous medium, seems not to have reached the ears of Tonks, the
Slade Professor. Much of his work has suffered from that ignorance. Steer's
faith .was in the main for thin fluid paint, but this was varied, in some
early work, by Monticelli-like jewellery of leafage, and by overpainting
when the first trial called for correction. The over-painting, completed
occasionally with the palette-knife, reached at one time such thickness, with
projection at points where the palette-knife had been withdrawn, sucking
up the pigment, that Steer jokingly claimed to know by its weight when a
picture was finished. There was one Chepstow scene, promised to a
Japanese patron, which underwent desperate over-loadings in the studio
and was finally given up, to reappear in the 1943 sale at Christie's, a
monster of rehandling. Blackwefl thought the studio re-paintings were
always unfortunate. I saw less of them than he did, in hisiirequent visits,
but I question his judgment. In one instance, the Paitiswtk Beaton at the
Tate, Steer told me he had rehandled die whole, land and sky, and the
result is excellent.